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From the Bc n Tel 
GOD INTENDS MEN SHALL CHOOSE OR ACT FOR THEMSELVES. 


When God sont Ezekiel to prophecy or preach to the chil- 4 
dren of Israel, he did not excuse him from giving the most plain 
and faithful exhibitions of divine truth, because of their wick- 
edness, and unwillingness to hear it; but he commanded him 
to go, and deliver his messages from time to time, and to speak 
the very words which were put into his mouth, whether they 
would hear or forbear. Indeed he was commanded to ge, and 
say, ‘Thus saith the Lord; He that heareth, let him h ar; and 
he that forbeareth, let him forbear.’ 

The instructions, which God gave to Ezekiel, will doubtless 
apply to the ministers of the gospel. They are under obliga- 
tion to preach the preaching which God has bidden them, 
whether men will hear or forbear; and God says to those, to 
whom the gospel is preached, ‘He that heareth, let him hear; 
aud he that forbeareth, let him forbear.’ He is willing that 
mankind should choose or act for themselves, under the light 
of the gospel, whether they embrace or rejeet it. 

In order for men to choose or act for themselves, it is not 
necessary fur them to act independently. It is impossible to 
conceive how any dependant or finite being can act independ- 
ently. Every created being is dependant in his own nature.— 
No created being can act independently, any more than he can 
exist independently. He is just as dependant upon God for ac- 
tion as for existence. The apostle Paul, speaking of our de- 
dependence on God, says, ‘For in him we live and move and 
have our being ;’—‘we are insufficient of ourselves to think any 
thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God.’ If every 
person moves as well as lives, and has his being in God; if he 
is insufficient of himself to think any thing as of himself, but 
his sufficiency is of God; then he is just as dependant on God 
for every action of life, as for life itself. It cannot be necess- 
ary, therofore, for mankind, in order to choose or act for them- 
selves, to act independently. 

Nor is it necessary for them, im order to choose or act for 
themselves, to possess a self-determining power, or to originate 
their own volitins. <A self-determining power in man to origi- 
nate his own volitions, must be a power to act independent- 
ly; which is absurd. We may just as well suppose that a man 
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is capable of originating his own existence, as that he is capable 
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preaching; and refusing to declare all the counsel of God. 
Having been taught the art of reaching the passions and preach- 
ing without carrying things too far, or getting into the field of 
unlimited self-denial and disinterested benevolence ; or at least 
without unequivocally shutting up their people within these 
limits; they of course promoted religious excitements ; and in- 
deed soon claimed to be the best, if not the only true friends of 
revivals of religion. 

Instead of accomplishing their religious enterprises by the 
simple influence of truth and honesty, ‘doing present duty and 
submissively leaving events to God ; the leading managers now 
began to trust in combined moral influence and moral suasion. 
Religious combinations, associations, and even national socie- 
ties on the broad ground of Catholicism, and unbounded liber- 
ality, became the order of the day. To make general eulist- 
ments against the “‘common enemy” of error and immorality, 
in their gross and hateful forms, the Church now were gener- 
ally induced to sign a truce with the world, in respect to “hated 
theological controversy. Disputed points were buried. True 
christian honesty was sacrificed to success. All thoughts seem- 
ed to be turned upon converting the whole world; upon over- 
throwing the kingdom of Satan, and upon having a Milennium 
of Catholicism, latitudinarianism, and popular moral influence. 

The United Church and world, under the “Great Christian 
Establishment,” were now able to secure all posts of honor and 
influence, and almost entirely control the press. Religious 
Editors were required to let theological speculation, and meta- 
physical inquiry alone, to be extremely careful not to dive too 
deep, and not for their right hand, to “‘put in requisition what- 
ever there is that is lively or powerful, acute or profound in the 
faculties of their miads, to give their favorite motives currency, 
and to expose the shallowness of those who dissent from them.” 
The officers in the great christian establishments, were chosen 
from those who were~skillful in managing ; and the anniversa- 
ry speeches were from the same class. 

It now began to appear that the experiment of committing 
the interests and influence of the Churches, or the formation of 
the character of the clergy, to Christian establishments, was a 
very hazardous and dangerous one. Clerical intrigue and 
domination began to trample upon the sacred rights of conscience 
and the liberty of the churches wherewith Christ had made them 
free. Some began to teach that the power of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and of church polity, did not belong to the churches, 
but to the clergy. Some principles emanated from the Chris- 
tian establishments, which would have been spurned by the 
colony at an earlier period; in particular, that some religious 
questions, considered by most, at this time, as not essential 
parts of the gospel-scheme, ought never to be talked about, at 
ordinations, and even at the ezamination of candidates ; implying 
that the clergy had generally become so irritable,and so strong- 
ly bound in the chains of prejudice, as not to permit free in- 
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quiry on all religious subjects, even at a time of special examina- 
tion. ‘That some questions in religion and moral philosophy, are 
unimportant, and the discussion of them, especially at ordain- 
ing councils, of an ‘‘unhallowed tendency”—and even that the 
radical question in moral phliosophy, respecting “taste aad ex- 
ercise, should not be made a “topic of reasoning before popu- 
lar assemblies’—that ‘a warfare in Magazines and Pamph- 
lets,” or “theological discussion” on any points generally set 
down as *coubtful, or unimportant, singular speculations,” and 
not absolutely ‘“‘essentin! to the christian system,” is “evil and 
only evil.” and has a tendency ‘“‘not to remove, but to confirm er- 
rors, not to subdue, but to augment prejudice, not to unite 

hristians, but to multiply jealousies among them,”—that “‘con- 
tention”’ about some religious questions. is necessarily an ‘‘un- 
holy spirit’—and especially, that it is “both ungentlemanly 
and unchristian,” to examine the graduates of the **Establish- 
ment,” very minutely on speculative and deep pnints of philos- 
ophy and religion. And to cap the climax, these principles 
were very cautiously, and ingeniously, though rather indefi- 
nitely sent abroad under the profession of no kind of intention 
“to preclude free inquiry or debate on any subjects, WHETHER 
MORE OR LESS IMPORTANT.” * 

And I further saw in my dream, that a few of the churches 
uow began to be somewhat alarmed. If free inquiry, and free 
liscussion on some religious questions must be prohibited at 
ordaining counsels, and the examination of candidates, and ex- 
cluded religious periodicals, and branded as an “uholy spirit,” 
of “unhallowed tendeney ;” if the world and the “handmaid” 
must be connived at, and flattered in order to keep the peace, 
and hasten on the Millenium; if the gentle and pure influence 
of truth and sincerity, must give place to popular moral influ- 
ence ; if Arminianism must be fellowshiped as pure orthodoxy ; 
if christians must sign a truce with men of the world, on the 
subject of theological controversy, to secure their influence ; 
if the Bible must be received without controversy, as explained 
by the Establishment; if congregations of men must be taken as 
they are, and deff much more ignorant of philosophy, and di- 
vinity ; and if ignorance of metaphysics and moral philosophy 
must be considered as the “mother of devotion ;” they began to 
fear there was nota little truth in the following maxims ;— 
‘Almost all the variance, contention, and party zeal, which 
have existed in the christian world, have originated in the feel- 
ings and conduct of the ministers of the gospel.”—**Whatever 
evils come upon the churches, will no doubt be owing chiefly to 
something amiss, in those who sustain the sacred office.” t— 
They began seriously to inquire, whether the human heart had 
grown so much better, that it had ceased to be necessary te 
‘‘watch in all things,” to “beware of men,” and to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon “Religious Establishments,” ecclesiastical com- 
binations, clerical unions, and dominations, and ‘Satan trans 


* See Spirit of Pilgrims for Aug 156. +See same, p» 463. 
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radical question in moral phliosephy, respecting “taste aad ex- 
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not absolutely ‘“‘essentin!] to the christian system,” is “evil and 
only evil.” and has a tendency “not to remove, but to confirm er- 
rors, not to subdue, but to augment prejudice, not to unite 
shristians, but to multiply jealousies among them,’”’—that “‘con- 
tention” about some religious questions. is necessarily an ‘‘un- 
holy spirit’—and especially, that it is “both ungentlemanly 
and unchristian,’’ to examine the graduates of the ‘*Establish- 
ment,” very minutely on speculative and deep pnints of philos- 
yphy and religion. And to cap the climax, these principles 
were very cautiously, and ingeniously, though rather indefi- 
nitely sent abroad under the profession of no kind of intention 
“to preclude free inquiry or debate on any subjects, WHETHER 
MORE OR LESS IMPORTANT.” * 

And I further saw in my dream, that a few of the churches 
now began to be somewhat alarmed. If free inquiry, and free 
discussion on some religious questions must be prohibited at 
ordaining counsels, and the examination of candidates, and ex- 
. luded religious periodic als, and branded as an ‘‘uholy spirit,” 
of “unhallowed tendeney ;” if the world and the ‘handmaid”’ 
must be connived at, and flattered in order to keep the peace, 
and hasten on the Millenium; if the gentle and pure influence 
of truth and sincerity, must give place to popular moral influ- 
ence; if Arminianism must be fellowshiped as pure orthodoxy 3; 
if christians must sign a truce with men of the world, on the 
subject of theological controversy, to secure their influence ; 
if the Bible must be received without controversy, as explained 
by the Establishment; if congregations of men musl be taken as 
they are, and left much more ignorant of philosophy, and di- 
vinity ; and if ignorance of metaphysics and moral philosophy 
must be considered as the “mother of devotion ;” they began to 
fear there was not a little truth in the following maxims ;— 
‘Almost all the variance, contention, and party zeal, which 
have existed in the christian world, have originated in the feel- 
ings and conduct of the ministers of the gospel.”—**Whatever 
evils come upon the churches, will no doubt be owing chiefly to 
something amiss, in those who sustain the sacred office.” t— 
They began seriously to inquire, whether the human heart had 
grown so much better, that it had ceased to be necessary te 
‘‘watch in all things,” to “beware of men,” and to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon “Religious Establishments,” ecclesiastical com- 
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516 God intends men shall choose UcToBer 
mankind have always acted for themselves, whether ey have 
embraced or rejected the gospel ; God must certainly e been 
willing they ee 1 act for themselves, whether they embraced 
or rejected the gospel; just as he was willing that the rebel 
lious Israelites should hear or forbear under the preaching of 
Ezekiel. 

It is necessary that mankind should choose or act for them- 
selves, under the light of the gospel, in order that they may be 
proper objects of praise or blame, reward or punishment. In 
order for moral beings to sustain a moral character, it is nec- 
essary for them to choose or act freely. If it were possibl 
for them to act against their will, either in embracing or in re- 
jecting the gospel, they could not sustain a moral characte: 
any more than a machine. But, if they did not sustain a mor 
al character, any more than a machine, they could not be prop- 
er objects of praise or blame, reward/er punishment, any more 
than a machine. Mankind, however, do sustain a moral char- 
acter, and are proper objects of praise or blame, rew ard or 
punishment ; and that they might sustain a moral character, 
God intended that they should choose or act for themselves, 
whether they embraced or rejected the gospel of Christ. 

God likewise intends that mankind shall sustain the respon- 
sibility of those consequences, which result from the choice they 


make, in embracing or rejecting the gospel. It is for this pur- 
pose, that he sets before them “life and death, blessing and 
cursing.” He intended that the rebellious Israelites should 


bear the whole re sponsibility, in the course which they took re- 
specting the prophet Ezekiel, ‘ whether they would bear, or 
whether they would forbear.’ Accordingly, he told the proph- 
et to say unto them, ‘Thus saith the Lord; he that heareth, 
let him hear; and he that forbeareth let him forbear.’ So is 
it with sinners under the light of the gospel. God commands 
the gospel to be preached to them, in its length and breadth, 
with all its ouiiiiene, promises and threatenings of rewards 
and punishments ; and he says to them, Here is life and death 
heaven and hell set before you; take you choice, and abide the 
consequence! Ifyou choose life you shall live, but if you choose 
death, you shall die, and your b lood shall be upon your own heads! 
God intends, therefore, that mankind under the light of the 
Gospel shall reap the fruits of their own choice, either in the 
eternal blessedness and rewards of heaven, or in the eternal 
misery and punishment of _ He intends, that the awful re- 
sponsibility of these results, shall rest forever upon their own 
heads. For this reason he i is ‘walllien they should choose or act 
for themselves, whether they choose eternal life or eternal death, 
an eternal blessing or an eternal curse. For this reason he 
commands every ambassador of Christ to ‘preach the preaching 
which he bids him,’ and to say unto those under the light of 
the gospel, “Thus saith the Lord ; he that heareth, let him hear ; 
and he that forbeareth, let him forbear !’ 
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; deep research, profound metaphysical enquiry,and 
acute and a rh speculation in religi and philosophy, as 
Dr. Watts does in his book on the ** Mind”—they taught their 
pupils that common people were not metaphysicians, theologi- 
ins, nor phil that religion and philosophy were 
juite two things; and of course, that religion and ignorance of 
philosophy and metaphysics, were one. They often warned 
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their pupils not to dive beyond the depth of their people, and 
to be exceedingly careful not to carry their inquiries and spec- 
ulations too far. They scarcely ever preac hed at an ordina- 
tion, or on any public occasion, without giving some thrust at 
metaphysical preaching or dry s; ation, or polemic theology. 

Accordingly I saw in my dream tl at thote disciples gener rally 
left tl h going anti-metaphysicians, 
and anti-polemics, and exceedingly “fierce for moderation im 
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theology ; averse t penetrating into the deep things of God, 
ind bringing out of the treasury things new and old. Indeed 
hey were any thing but profound and acute theologians. ‘They 


were scribes well instructed int science of declamation ; the 
rules of prudence and religious management; and the art of 
acquiring y popular favor and influence, so as to do good; and 





tolerably well versed in ** exegesis,”’ philosopliy, oriental histe- 
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of originating his own volition. To suppose that aman was 

capable of originating his own existence, would be the same as 
; to suppose that he existed before he did exist. The same is 


true of volition. ‘To suppose that any man originates his own 
volition, is to suppose that be chooses before he does choose.— 


For, if a man causes his own volitions, he must do it voluntarily; 


and this must be to choose before he does choose, which is ab- 
: surd. It cannot be necessary, then, in order to choose or act 
for themselves, for men to possess a self-determining power, 


or in other words, that they be the efficient, originating cause 
of their own volitions, for this is impossible. 

But all that is necessary for mankind, in order to choose or 
act for themselves, is, that their volitions or acts of choice, 
should be their own in view of motives. Choice is the opposite 
of constraint, or compulsion. When any one chooses, there- 
fore, he must necessarily act without either constraint or re- 
straint, and he must necessarily choose or act in view cf mo- 
tives. On this ground, a man’s act of chvice is just as much 
his own, as if he acted independently of God, or originated his 
own volitions. In this sense, a man may be said to be just 
as capable of choosing or refusing, though he does not orig- 
inate or produce his own volitions, as he may be said to be 
capable of breathing, though he does not originate or create 
the air which he breathes. Who will say that a man’s breath 
is not his breath, merely because he does not create the air 
which inflates his lungs? The hand that holds the pen is said 
to be the hand of the writer; but the writer did not create th 
hand which holds his pen. It is evident, then, that all that is 
necessary, in order for mankind to choose or act for them- 
selves, is that their acts of choice should be their own; or, as 
they must, in their own nature, be free in view of motives. 

In this sense, God is willing that mankind should choose or 
act for themselves, under the light of the gospel, whether they 
embrace or reject it. He was willing they should do this in 
the days of Ezekiel. He sent the prophet to the people of Is- 
rael, and commanded him to say, ‘Thus saith the Lord; He 
that heareth, let him hear; and he that forbeareth, let him for- 
bear.’ If God.was willing that the children of Israel should 
choose or act for themselves, whether they received or rejected 
his word, no reason can be given why he may not be willing 
that all who sit under the light of the gospel should not do the 
same. 

The truth of this sentiment is evident, because God always 
intends totreat mankind as moral agenls. He always has treat- 
ed them as moral agents, in all ages of the world. He has 
presented motives or objects of choice, action, or aversion to 
their minds, as to the minds of moral agents. He has set be- 
fore them life and death, a blessing and a curse. He has 
pointed out to themthe blessings which result from obedience 
to the truth; and he has warned and admonished them of the 
dreadful consequences of rejecting it. As moral agents, he has 
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promised eternal salvation and the j joys of heaven to the right- 
eous; but has threatened the pains of everlasting death to the 
wicked. He has, likewise, offered salvation on certain condit- 
ions; and he has threatened, that, if they do not comply with 
those conditions, they shall be destroyed. When Christ cgm- 
missioned his apostles to preach the gospel, he said, “* He that 
believeth, and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not shallbe damned.’ Agreeably to this commission, the apos- 
tles preached ‘ repentance toward Go 1d, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ When the people of Israel, on the day 
of Pentecost, cried out, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do? 
Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you inthe name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ The same apos- 
tle likewise said to Simon the sorcere r, ‘Repent, therefore, of 
this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart may be forgiven thee.’ 

God has treated mankind as moral agents, not only by pre- 
senting motives and conditions of action to their minds; but 
he has done it by actually rewarding them for obedience, and 
punishing them for disobedience. He punished the unbeliev- 
ing and rebelious Israelites, whose aaaaimad fell in the wilder- 
ness. But, he rewarded Caleb and Joshua, even in this world, 
because they believed and obeyed him. The apostle speaks of 
some, who were set forth as examples to those who should ‘af- 
ter live ungodly, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.’ It is 
evident, then, that God has always treated mankind as moral 
agents. But, there can be no propriety in treating mankind 
as moral agents, if they do not choose or act for themselves, as 
moral beings, in embracing or rejecting the gospel. If they 
did not choose or act for themselves, they would not be moral 
agents, but mere machines. It appears from this very circum- 
stance, that God is willing mankind should choose or act for 
themselves, whether they embrace, or whether they reject the 
gospel. 

Mankind always have chosen or acted for themselves, when- 
ever they have embraced, or whenever they have rejected the 
gospel. Not an instance can be named, in the whole history 
of the church, in which God ever ccmpelled an individual ei- 
ther to embrace or to reject the gospel. Itis true, he has made 
multitudes willing to embrace the gospel ; but this is the oppo- 
site of compulsion. Let any person, who ever embraced the 
gospel, be asked whether he was conscious of any constraint or 
compulsion ; and he will answer in the negative. Every per- 
son who embraces the gospel is conscious of no constraint or 
compulsion; but, on the contrary, is conscious that he now re- 
ceives the gospel just as freely as he before rejected it. So, on 
the other hand, there is no person on earth, who is conscious 
of any constraint or oop in rejecting the gospel. Sin- 
ners, in rejecting the gospel, know, that they act as freely as 
it is possible for them to act, in the nature of things. But, if 
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formed into an angel of light,’ and whether it be any “great 
thing, if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of 
righteousness.” ‘They asked themselves whether the following 
sentiments had lost all their truth and pertinence since perhaps 
1824? ‘The opinion that controversy is ofno use, because dis- 
putants never convince each other, is derived from a very limited 
view of the subject. It is nearer the truth to say, that no great 
advance has been made in science, religion or politics, without 
controversy. And certain it is, that no era of powerful theo- 
logical discussion, has ever passed away, Without an abiding 
effect i in favor of truth. The discussions o Aug ustine, of Lu- 
ther, and of Calvin, are felt to this day ; oud the controversial 
writings of Edwards have been to error, what the mounds and 
dykes of Holland have been to the sea.”* Their minds dwelt 
for a moment upon the following thoughts from one Mr. Ner- 
TLETON: ‘All those ministers who do not discriminate between 
true and false zeal, and true and false affections, in their 
preaching and conversation, and make that difference, and 
hold it up to the world, if possible, as clear as the sun, heartily 
approving of the one, and as heartily and publicly condemning 
the other, will turn out to be the greatest traitors to the cause 
of revivals. ‘They become responsible for the corruptions which 
prevail in consequence of this neglect.” And they also called 
to mind the following sentences of Whelpley: “It is with cler- 
gymen, as with all other classes of men, some of them are very 
good men, and some are quile the other way. None have done 
more to obstruct the progress of truth, and the interest of relig- 
ion than clergymen.” And they began seriously to inquire 
whether some of these late principles from the Establishment, 
might not possibly be an entering wedge, not to U nitarianism, 
but to the intolerant maxims and system of “his Holiness.” 
And moreover I saw in my dream, that at a time when the 
christian public were gener ally and justly alarmed at a certain 
very plausible ism, that cl: 1imed to be Calvinism, but was in fact 
Arminianism ; the Chairman of the oldest “Christian Estab- 
lishment,” sent out a book to make war upon the alarming ism 
that had created such a panic in the public mind. But not hav- 
ing counted the cost, or seen the consequence of an exterminat- 
ing warfare, he made but one attack, and then left the field, 
under a heavy charge of grape. And no sooner had the panic 
abated, and the alarm in a graet measure ceased, than this lib- 
eral-minded, and peace-making Chairman spread out his wing 
over this same ism, and seemed to bid it “God speed” in the 
“Great West,” praying that the Lord would succeed one ofits 
principal and hearty promoters, and render his labors to dif- 
fuse his sentiments and spirit, ‘successful above all that you 
may ask or think.’ Here I conjectured in my dream, whether 
the next somerset he turns, might not make him one of the ad- 
vocates of this ism, since I had heard it rumored that h« had been 
rather inclined, of late, to abandon ‘Exercise’ for  _aste.’ 


See Dr. Beecher’s Sermon, on the “ Faith onee delivered to the Saint 
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[ had just begun to dream something about the consequences 
of this opposition to liberty of conscience, and freedom of dis- 


cussion; but most unfortunately I was here suddenly awoke by 


a call to suppe 
l hope, Mr. Editor, you will give my extraordinary dream 
an Insertion, that it may go down to the impartial historians of 
1980, that posterity may see which eccesiastical dreamer has 
been favored with the clearest insightinto both passing and 
future events. SOMNIFICATOR. 
METAPHYSICS. 


Many in this age of the world are extremely alarmed, if they 
hear any thing said, or see any thing writen, which is called 


metaphysical. Aud an erroneous Impression seems to have 


gained the assent of a few literary men, that almost all discuss- 
ions upon the essential doctrines of the Bible are m« taphysical, 
and metaphysical discussions are not only useless, but detri- 
mental, and ought not to be introduced into religious newspa- 
pers nor the pulpit. But we think no alarm need be taken on 
this account. We do not see howa writer or preacher can dis- 
cuss any of the most important subjects on religion in a clear 
and convincing manner, without treating them in some degree, 
metaplhysically. We most assuredly have the example of the 
Apostle Paul; he was in the most strict sense of the term, a 
metaphysical writer and preacher. ‘lo settle this question, we 
will take a view of the Apostle’s manner of preaching. His 
preaching was argumentative, he inferred just consequences 
from true premises. His reasoning and argumentation upon 
the great doctrines and duties of religion were fair and conclu- 
sive. ‘They tended to carry conviction to the conscience and 
affect the heart. Fair reasoning upon any deep, difficult, pro- 
found moral subject, is metaphysical reasoning. Argumenta- 
tive preaching on moral subjects, is always more or less meta- 
physical. ‘Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and 
three Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.’ 
And when preaching before Felix, the reasoned of righteousness 
temperance and judgement to come, and Felix trembled.’— 
There is much more said about Paul’s reasoning upon the doct- 
rines and duties of the gospel, than about his declaiming on 
those doctrines. And this course he supposed was a judicious 
one for him te adopt as a preacher. 

At any rate sinners trembled under conviction of the truth and 
force of his reasoning. It was not a singular, but a common 
thing for him to employ his metaphysical reasoning in preach- 
ing. He usually preached upon subjects strictly metaphysical, 
which called forth the exercise of the highest reasoning powers 
of the human mind. He preached upon the being of God—the 
attributes of God—the decrees of God—the sovereignty of God 
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and entered Kingswood school, then recently established. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related of him at this period: 

‘It was winter, and he was sent into a room up stairs to study alone 
and without fire. Looking out of the window of his room one day, he 
saw some men digging up the ground in the garden, and being much 
annoyed with the cold, he went to the garden to try to warm himself, 
by breaking the clods after the men; and whilst thus employed, found 
half a guinea, took it to Mr. Bailey, then head master, (and afterwards 
Dr. Bailey of the old Church at Manchester) saying that he had found 
itin such a place. Inquiry was made, and one of the masters owned 
it. After some time he came with it to Mr. Clarke, saying that he 
certainly had lost half a guinea, and that that one might be his; but 
whether it was or not, he was determined not to retain it any longer; 
for, said he, ‘‘I have been quite miserable ever since I received it.” 
As no one would own the money, Mr. Clarke was obliged to take it; 
and with that half guinea he bought a few coals to warm himself with, 
and a few books which were the foundation of his becoming what he 
was as a oriental scholar.’ 

In 1782, at the age of nineteen, he commmenced circuit preaching, 
and his discourses drew large audiences wherever he went. He con- 
tinued in this service until 1805, when he spent several years in Lon- 
don, and received many honorary distinctions from literary societies. 
There, besides preaching, he laboured in the management of several 
public societies and in the ccmposition of his commentary, which was 
probably commenced as early as 1785. His health failing, he remov- 
ed in 1815 to a country seat purchased for his use by some of his libe- 
ral friends, where, besides writing his commentary, he employed him- 
self in agriculture, and in philosophical science. In 1823 he returned 
to London, but soon after was again obliged to go to the country, and 
resided about seventeen miles from the city until his death. There he 
concluded his commentary in April, 1826. In the spring of 1831, Dr. 
Clarke was instrumental in establishing schools for poor children in 
the province of Ulster, in Ireland, which in May last, amounted to 
nine containing 700 pupils. He attended the conference of the Meth- 
odist church in Liverpool in August, and was seized with the early 
symptoms of Cholera on his return. He left his house, however, to 
preach at the town of Bayswater where he arrived on Saturday evening 
the 25th August, and died the next day. His funeral took place on the 
following Wednesday. Dr. Clarke is survived by his wife and six 
children. His iibrary is supposed to constitute the principal portion 
of his wealth, comprising several thousand volumes in various langua- 
ges, and many valuable manuscripts. He had also an interesting mu- 
seum of natural and other curiosities. 





A London paper says: “It is a remarkable fact, that in no part of 
England, Scotland or Ireland, has any member of the numerous tem- 
perance societies now in progress, fallen a prey to Cholera.” 
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American Board of Missions.—The number of missionary stations 
under its care is 54; ordained missionaries 63: physicians not ordained 
4; printers 3; teachers 17; farmers and mechanics 20; females, married 
and unmarried, 120; making a total of 237 laborers in heathen lands, 
dependent on and under direction of the board. ‘There are also 4 na- 
tive preachers, 30 native assistants, 1257 schools, 59,784 scholars, and 
86 churches, containing about 1809 members. ‘The printing presses 
at different stations have sent forth about 14,200,000 pages of Bibles, 
tracts, &c. during the year, and from the beginning of the operations 
of the board, about 61,000,000 pages, in 11 different languages. 


Commerce of Liberia.—By a letter from Dr. Mechlin, the Colonial 
Agent, dated May Ist, it appears that during the past year 59 vessels 
had visited the Colony for the purpose of traffic, 32 of which were A- 
merican, 25 English, and2 French. ‘The exports amounted to $125,- 
543 16 in value. The cultivation of coffee, cotton, and indigo, all of 
which are indigenous to the soil, is rapidly increasing. One of the col- 
onists expects to have a plantation of 20,000 coffee trees shortly com- 
pleted.—Jour. of Com. 

Slavery.—In the Georgia Repertory of March i, the editor tries 
to bring in A. Clarke, as countenancing slavery. ‘The following are 
the sentiments of this ‘‘great and good”? man. I here register my tes- 
timony against the unprincipled, inhuman, anti-christian, and diabolic 
slave-trade, with all its authors, promoters, abettors, and sacrilegous 
gains; as wellas against the great devil, the father of it and them. O 
ye most flagitious of knaves and worst of hypocrites, cast off at once the 
mask of religion; and deepen not your endless perdition, by professing 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, while ye continue in this traffic! 

— Protestant. 

Rum and Murder.—One Willing, in Maryland, while in a fit of in- 
toxication, shot and killed his wife. The wretch is in confinement.— 
More than half of the 140 murders committed in the United States dur- 
ing the last year, are attriuuted to the influence of ardent spirit. 


Fifth Report of the American Temperance Society.—The following 
table of Contents will show the ground which is occupied by this re- 
port; which it is desired should be found in every family in the country. 
Editors of newspapers are requested to copy the notice of this Report, 
which appeared in our last.—Jour. of Humanity. 

Contents. Constitution—Annual Meeting. 

Truths established by the Fourth Report—Opinion of a Member of 
Congress—Circulation of the Fourth Report—Testimony of old Men 
—Report re-published in Great Britain—Lord Chancellor’s Declara- 
tion—Formation of the British and Foreign Temperance Society—Ef- 
fect of strong drink in producing the Cholera—Guilt of these who sell 
Ardent spirit—Comparison with the Slave 'Trade—Connection with 
Burking—Chancellor Walworth’s Opinion—Meeting at Washington 
—Wirt’s testimony—Resolutions and Address of American Temper- 
ance Society—National Circular—Corresponding Secretary—Profess- 
or Ware’s Testimony—President Wayland’s Inquiries—-President 
Fisk’s Address to Church Members—Dickinson’s Advice—Beecher’s 
Address to the Young Men of Boston—Judge Dagget’s Declaration— 
Opinion of Judge Cranch—lInjustice of the ‘Traffic in Ardent Spirits 
—The Rum Selling Church Member—Venders of Ardent Spirit in the 
City of Washington—Confession of a Retailer—Wives murdered by 




















































Boston Recorder of August 26, 1831, concerning the ministerial stan- 
ding of Rev. Ezekiel Rich.” 

‘** By what courtesy, or candor, or truth, then, is Mr. Barstow ar- 
raigned before the public, as the only one guilty of the deed? Why 
should Rev. Moses Thacher, and Rev. Otis ‘Thompson vilify him? 
Why] should the Editor of the Recorder indirectly attribute all the 
blame to him? And why should the Editor* of the N. H. Obser- 
ver, without even telling the publict what the notice was, remark pub- 
licly upon Mr. Barstow’s conduct, leaving it to every one’s imagina- 
tion to fill up the picture of his gutlt?” 


To these interrogations, the Editor of the Observer has appended 
the following Notes: 

*©*Why should’ the Rev. Mr. Barstow, and A, B, and C, in public 
newspapers, ‘ request the churches in connexion with the General As- 
sociation of New Hampshire, not to receive the Rev. Ezekiel Rich, as 
a preacher of the Gospel, until an investigation of some unfavorable re- 
ports respecting him should be had, without telling the public,’ a sin- 
gle charge alleged against him, ‘ leaving it to every one’s imagination 
to fill up the picture of his guilt;’ and say, whether he had committed 
the crime of lying, drunkenness, profanity, theft, adultery or murder, 
or all. 

** Does the Monadnock Association mean to say, that the ‘ public’ 
was not told ‘ what the notice of Mr. Barstow was,’ after that ‘ docu- 
ment’ had been published in the Boston Recorder, and we believe in 
one paper in Connecticut, two or three in New York, one in Virginia, 
one in South Carolina, and one in Ohio??? 


x 
CASE OF REV. EZEKIEL RICH 

Since the notice of this case in our number for April 80, we hav: 
seen two cominunications on the subject in the New Hampshire Ob 
server; in the first of which (as well as we can recollect, for the paper 
is not at hand,) there was an accouut of the late proceedings of the 
Monadnock Association against Mr. Rich. These proceedings seem 
ed to us of a novel character. We have never known any other in- 
stance in which an Association of Ministers called in an Ecclesiastical 
Council to advise them in respect to dealing with a member of their 
body. If, as we have been informed,Mr. Rich had withdrawn from the 
Monadnock Association, some six months ago, it seems to us a novel 
proceedure, fur that body to cite him before them as still under their 
jurisdiction, and then formally to pronounce a sentence of exclusion 
againsthim. Besides, the result of the little Council, stating that all, or 
most of the charges made against Mr. Rich, were sustained without men- 
tioning what one of those charges was, is certainly a singular document. 

In the communication from~-the Monadnock Association “ to the 
christian public,” found in the N. H. Observer of the 20th of October, 
are the following interrogations, with reference to ‘‘a notice in the 


We add, for ourselves, that we think it hardly consistent with ‘‘chris- 
tian courtesy” for the Association to accuse us of * villifying’’ Rev. 
Mr. Barstow, when we simply stated eur views of one of his public 
acts. Mr. Barstow was “ arraigned before the’ public’”’ because he had 
shown himself to the public, by issuing his ‘‘ notice” in the Recorder 
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What means had we, or the public of knowing what the Monadnoc! 


Association had on the 8th of August, 1831, or what consultation thei: 
Committee had held with the ‘* State Committe But, suppose we 
had been acquainted with these ‘‘ cireumstances’? we should have 
thought the “ notice’? in the Recorder, as none the less inconsistent 
with “ propriety and christian prudence,” and should have been equal- 
ly ** sensitive lest Mr. Rich should be condemned,” and executed too, 
** wichout trial.” 

The Monadnock Association say that “ nothing was intended” by 
the ** notice” in the Recorder, ** but to withdraw the above recommen 
dations,” i, e. the recommendations which had been given Mr. Rich 
by the Association and the State Committee. But, was this all that 
‘* notice” implied? We are willing to leave “ the christian public” to 
judge. So far as it implied more, it does not appear that the General 
Association are ‘‘ concerned” in justifying it, by simply voting that 
‘*any member of a certifying committee has power to retract the tes- 
timony he has given.” But, as to this vote, we have the unhappiness 
to dissent from the General Association. What doesa certificate from 
a member of such a committee imply? Unquestionably, that the 
bearer’s ministerial standing is good, up to the time of its date. What 
would be implied in retracting such a certificate? As unquestionably 
it would be implied that the certificate was incorrect, and that the 
standing of the bearer had not been good up to its date. Ifit does not 
ly that the bearer has done something to 


imply this, then it must im 


forfeit his ministerial standing, since he received his certificate; and 
then the power of a committee-man to “ retract”? becomes a power to 
try, and convict, and censure, and degradea Minister. We shall not 
be much in favor of General Associations, if any member of their 
‘* certifying committees”? possesses such a power as this. 

‘That the charges against Rey. Mr. Rich were proved by evidence alto- 
gether exparte; we have the testimony of the Council of three or fou 


gates, ** who examined the case for near- 


Ministers and as many Deleg 
ly two days;” but what those charges were, we are left to mere con- 
jecture. Whether the charges were of any weight, or how well they 
were substantiated, we think it ‘‘ modest”? to say, is, as yet, a question 
upon which “the christian public’’ need light. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE. 


The following sketch is abridged from a long article published in the London 


Christian Advocate: 


He was born in Ireland, in 1763, and at an early age became con- 
cerned for his salvation, under the pious example and instructions of 
his parents, especially his mother, and the ministry of one of the ear- 
liest colleagues of John Wesley. After a short time spent in an ap- 
prenticeship to a linen manufacturer, he turned his attention to study, 
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—the agency of God, or his efficiency in the moral exercises of 
the human heart—the free moral agency of man under a divine 
agency—the divinity of Christ—the extent of the atonement— 
the nature of true benevolence—the nature and extent of man’s 
depravity—the nature and n¢ cessity of regeneration—the im- 
mortality of the soul—a universal resurrection and general judg- 
ment, all which are the most ‘profound and important subjects 
that ever any natural philosopher, moral philosopher, metaphy- 
sician, or divine ever attempted’ to discuss and enforce by reas- 
oning, or in any other way. 

We will now offer some reasons why Paul selected these sub- 
jects and enforced them inthis manner. He meant to preach the 
gospel in a plain, intelligible, pungent manner, to persons of all 
characters aud capacities. He says, ‘I am a debtor, both to 
the Greeks, and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and the un- 
wise. Chirist set me to preach the gospel, not with the wisdom 
of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 
I come not to you in excellency of speech, with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and of pow- 
er. He not only reasoned upon the doctrines he taught, but he 
proved them to be tiue. He assigns this reason for preaching 
doctrinally and argumentatively, that his labors might be prof- 
itable to his hearers. ‘I kept nothing back that was profitable 
unto you’—he declares to the ¢ ‘orinthians that he ‘sought the 
profit of many, that they might be saved.’ 

if Paul, under a divine influence, preached upon such sub- 
jects, and in such a manner, to a promiscuous assembly in that 
ignorant age of the world, to exkibit truth in the most profita- 
bie manner, then none in this enlightened age of the world have 
reason to reproach metaphysical preaching, or fear to follow the 
apostle’s example. We must believe P aul was a sincere, hon- 
est, judicious christian; and perfectly competent under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of God, to select the best method of 
preaching, in the most profitable manner. No preacher ever 
exhibited more truth and in a more convincing profitable man- 
ner than Paul. Why then should the voice of any be heard a- 
gainst metaphysical preaching, the apostle’s preaching, the 
best of preaching, both in matter and manner? Can there be 
any other reason assigned than a hearty dislike to the humb- 
ling, but precious doctrines of the gospel, which this mode of 
preaching presents in the most clear and convincing light ?— 
To say Paul was not a learned man, is not true—that he was 
not a pious man, is not true—that he was not a judicious man, 
is not true—that he was not a metaphysical preacher,is not true 
—that he was not an inspired man, is not true. Why are these 
objections against this and'similar preaching, if the reason above 
suggested is not the true one? 

If the apostle preached metaphysically and plainly,in order to 
preach profitably,{then his example may be followed with per- 
fect safety. 

But some are disposed to call this ‘the philosophy of religion,’ 
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and not the essentinl fandamental doctrines of the Bible. A 
medern way to evade the truth, upon which we shall say uoth- 
ing at present. 

if the apostle’s preaching was judicious and correct, then we 
say it is the duty of all to receive it with grateful hearts. And 
we put this question seriously to our readers, do you approve, 


or disapprove, of plain, apostolic profitable preac hing ? 
N. H. Obeerver. 


CONTROVERSY. 


Should there be controversy on religious subjects? ‘* Certain- 
ly,’ ssys one. ‘ By no means’ says another; and so there is a 
controversy in the outset; and we confess we see no way to 
get along in this imperfect state of the world without contro- 
versy. 

But it is replied controversy is universally conducted in a 
wrong spirit ; therfore let there be noe ontroversy until it can be 
conducted in aright spirit. We object to this, be lieving that 
with all its evils, more good than hurt results. But we do not 
think the case so hopeless ; controversy is not always conduct- 
edin a wrong spirit, there are many excellent examples, and 
their number is increasing. We think that generally, in the 
periodical press, there has been a great improvement in the re- 
spect in question within a few years. And we do believe not- 
withstanding the fears of many good men, that there will be a 
progress to the right standard by means of the controversy in 
the periodical press, that would not be attained were contro- 
versy to be dropped. The press is a schoolmaster over itself. 
We learn Christian courtesy by witnessing the failings of others 
and by being made conscious of our own failings. ‘Whoever is 
made familisr with the controversial writings of the Reforma- 
tion, and of ie age of Milton, knows there has been an im- 
mense amelioration in the harshness of controversy since those 
periods. And we think it no less obvious, that there has been 
within our memory a visible improvement. 

While we acknowledge with the venerable Archbishop 
Leighton that ‘there is not one thing that doth on all hands 
choke the seed of religion so much, as thorny debates and dif- 
ferences about itself; causing profane men not only to stumble, 
but fall and break their necks upon these divisions ;’ we say on 
the other hand, there is no one thing that deth so much cherish 
and guard religion as debates about it—not thorny debates, 
truly, but debates kind, candid,fair. They elicit the truth ; and 
it is the truth which sanctifies, and produces in religion whatso- 
ever is lovely, pure and of good report. We say to all, there- 
fore, contend earnestly, for what you think on prayerful exam- 
ination is the faith once delivered to the saints. Contend earn- 
estly but not invidously ; labor to convince but not to offend— 
a course we would desire to pursue, however we have failed or 
may fail in the attempt.— Vt. Chronicle. 
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